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1876. favour of strict neutrality. On the other hand,
Mr. Disraeli, whatever may have been his motives,
leaned strongly towards the Turk. Some attributed
his line to an oriental temperament, and others to
indignation for the outrages too often inflicted
upon Jews by the Christians of the East. He
himself, who is entitled to be heard, always put
forward as the guiding star of his action the
interests of Great Britain as an Eastern Power.
He could not in any case be expected to receive
for gospel the statements, however circumstantial
of a Liberal newspaper, and in sending Mr. Walter
Baring from the British Embassy at Constantinople
to Bulgaria the Government took the proper
means of ascertaining the truth. But the House
of Commons had no time to wait for Mr. Baring's
Report, and on the 30th of July there was a
significant debate. Mr. Gladstone, the only
surviving Member of the House who had been
t responsible for the Crimean War, felt it his duty
to defend that strange miscalculation by dwelling
upon the preponderance of Russia and the necessities
of the time. He criticised Ministers, however,
for breaking up the European Concert by their
unconditional rejection of the Berlin Memorandum,
and pleaded for local autonomy in the Balkans,
such as the Danubian Principalities enjoyed. Mr.
Disraeli replied in a spirit of moderation, and of
not unnatural reserve. He justified ;Jhe refusal
to join the other Powers because, he salcl, they
intended to occupy Turkish provinces, and he
declared that the fleet had been sent to Besika
Bay for the protection of British subjects. Just

11. before the close of the session the topic was
again raised, and the Prime Minister made a
somewhat fuller statement of his policy. "Our
duty at this critical moment," he said, "is to
maintain the Empire of England." That might